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Notes of the Month 


The Gold Coast Elections 


THE new Constitution of the Gold Coast, which is based on the 
recommendations of the all-African Coussey Committee’ and 
gives the Gold Coast a form of ministerial and semi-responsible 
government, was proclaimed on New Year’s Day, and the first 
General Elections were held early in February. The new Legis- 
lative Assembly, which first met on 20 February, consists of a 
Speaker and eighty-four Members, of whom three are official, 
six represent the Chambers of Mines and Commerce (but with 
only two votes), and seventy-five are elected members. Of the 
latter, thirty-eight were elected by universal suffrage, direct in the 
cities and indirect in the rural areas, in the Colony and Ashanti; 
eighteen are representatives elected by the Chiefs’ Councils in the 
Colony, Ashanti, and Togoland; and nineteen were chosen by an 
Electoral College in the Northern Territories. From these seventy- 
five members the Governor chooses eight to be Ministers (six 
in charge of groups of Departments and two without Portfolio), 
constituting a majority on a policy-making Executive Council. His 
choice must be approved by the Assembly and any elected Minister 
can subsequently be removed from office by a two-thirds vote of 
the Assembly. 

The election passed off with complete orderliness, with no sug- 
gestion, as far as could be ascertained, of intimidation or corruption. 
The poll amounted in some areas to 50 per cent. Several parties 
nd many independent candidates were in the field, but the 
Convention People’s Party, whose slogan was ‘Self-Government 
Now’, swept the polls in both the urban and rural constituencies, 
being victorious in thirty-four out of the thirty-eight constituen- 
cies. The Territorial elections increased its strength to thirty-nine, 
which is a majority in the African voting strength of the Assembly. 


‘See ‘The Gold Coast: Background to the Coussey Report,’ in The World 
Today, March 1950. 
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In the face of such an indisputable expression of popular feeling 
the Governor, Sir Arden Clarke, granted an amnesty to Kwame 
Nkrumah, the leader of the C.P.P., and six other members of the 
Party who were serving sentences for sedition and other political 
offences. Mr Nkrumah had, while still in prison, been elected for 
one of the Accra constituencies, and when he came out he made a 
statement promising to co-operate with the Governor in giving the 
new Constitution a fair trial. “We think it will be a stepping-stone,’ 
he said. ‘Much will depend on whether the (European) permanent 
Secretaries co-operate with the Ministers and on the attitude of the 
Governor.’ He insisted that his Party’s aim was self-government 
within the Commonwealth and that he himself was a ‘Marxian 
Socialist’ and not a Communist. He has also promised full co- 
operation in the choice of Ministers, but at the time of writing the 
appointments had not yet been made. 

Neither the successful organization of the general election nor 
the victory of the C.P.P. surprised any who had watched the 
elaborate educational campaigns organized by the Gold Coast 
Government during the past few months and who had been in 
touch with political trends. The C.P.P. owed its success largely to 
good organization and spectacular propaganda methods, but also 
to its programme, which contained all the features most likely to 
appeal to a politically emergent people and showed a dynamism in 
sharp contrast to the less attractive moderation of the Chiefs and 
older Parties. Nor is it very surprising that Mr Nkrumah’s post- 
election statement is more moderate and co-operative than most of 
the statements issued by him and his followers during the previous 
two years. The sensible way in which the C.P.P. majorities on the 
Kumasi and Accra Municipal Councils were already tackling the 
problems of administration were a good augury for this. “The 
party’s immediate policy,’ said Mr Nkrumah, ‘was to prove by 
responsible participation in the Government of the Gold Coast 
under the present unsatisfactory Constitution that they were 
capable of assuming self-government at the earliest moment.’ 
To what extent this moderation will be translated into practice 
still remains to be seen. But ever since, with the appointment of 
the Coussey Committee, the ball was thrown to the Africans, it 
has been left with them. It is still there, and if Colonial Office policy 
since 1948 is any guide, there it will remain. What the new African 
leaders will do with it is, of course, extremely important not only 
for the Gold Coast, but for Nigeria and the whole colonial world. 
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Party or Country? Defections from the Communist Party in Italy 
THE recent resignation from the Italian Communist Party of 
two prominent members of Parliament from the province of Emilia 
has aroused great interest both in Italy and abroad. Emilia is, of 
course, the chief Communist stronghold in Italy, and both Depu- 
ties held high office in the local Party organizations. Aldo Cucchi, 
now a lecturer in medicine at Bologna University, headed the list 
of Popular Front Deputies elected for the Bologna region in April 
1948, while Valdo Magnani, also a Communist Deputy since April 
1948, was till his resignation at the end of January Provincial 
Secretary of the Communist Party in Reggio Emilia. Both men, 
who are now in their late thirties, hold fine records in the Resistance 
movement; Cucchi organized a partisan brigade in the Bologna 
region and was awarded a gold medal, while Magnani, who fought 
in Croatia as an Alpini officer in the earlier part of the war, sub- 
sequently joined 'Tito’s partisans and was also decorated. 

These details are particularly significant because of the em- 
phasis which the Italian Communist Party has hitherto laid on the 
link between itself and the Resistance. As is well known, the Com- 
munists, both in Italy and elsewhere, have tried to ‘make a corner’ 
in Resistance, representing the movement and its achievements as 
being wholly the outcome of their leadership. Anyone who was 
connected with the Resistance movement, or who followed its 
phases closely, is well aware that this misrepresents the position: 
for while the Communist-led brigades were certainly the most 
numerous and probably the most highly organized, a considerable 
part was also played by brigades organized by the Action Party, 
the Liberals, or the Christian Democrats, and even by brigades of 
no particular political complexion. 

So the Communists have been faced with the defection of two 
men who, till yesterday, were lauded as ‘heroes of the Resistance’. 
Now, overnight, they have become ‘due traditori’ in the eyes of 
Communist propaganda. Moreover, their motive in resigning is, 
once again, this same business of defending Italian soil from op- 
ressors. At the local Provincial Communist Party Congress a 
week before his resignation Signor Magnani had expressed the 
view that should the Italian frontiers be attacked at any point or 
irom any direction, the first duty of Communists would be to 
defend ‘il sacro suolo della Patria’. This statement, of course, was 
it once pounced upon by the Communist authorities; Magnani 
was asked to withdraw it, and instead resigned, in company with 
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Signor Cucchi. Both Signor Cucchi and Signor Magnani have 
since reaffirmed their belief in Marxism; but in a joint statement 
issued later by the two Deputies—for the Camera refused to accept 
their withdrawal—they have said that they do not intend to form a 
‘national’ Communist party, or to join any existing group, but are 
going to form a ‘committee for the unity and independence of the 
workers’ movement’. 

The views of the two ex-Communists seem to correspond in 
some respects with those of the P.S.U. leader Signor Silone, with 
whom they have had conversations since they resigned. But one 
obvious reflexion arising out of this episode is that the present 
divisions and weakness of the Socialist groups in Italy make it 
extremely difficult for the many Italians who, there can be little 
doubt, feel the same sort of reservations about the Communist 
Party line, to find a political home. It requires a good deal of 
courage to resign from the Communist Party in Italy today: it may 
mean loss of a job in a case where, for instance, the foreman of a 
factory is Communist; it may also mean violent reprisals; at the 
very least it means loss of comradeship and political isolation. How 
far the resignations of Cucchi and Magnani may be the prelude to 
a more widespread movement of dissatisfaction with Communist 
policy, it is as yet too early to say. There have been some further 
individual resignations, and a good deal of evidence of local sup- 
port for the two. Despite Communist allegations, both in Italy 
and in the Cominform journal, that the resignations are part of a 
Yugoslav-sponsored plot, there is, according to Cucchi and Mag- 
nani themselves, no link between them and the various small 
“Titoist’ groups which have sprung up in Italy during the last year. 

It is now just two years since Signor Togliatti, following M. 
Thorez’s suit, made the statement that, in the event of a war in 
which the Soviet army was compelled to follow the aggressor on 
to Italian soil, it would be the people’s duty to support the Russians. 
That statement, astounding at the time, conveyed an idea which 
has become increasingly familiar in the intervening period, with 
Communist opposition to the Atlantic Pact and to rearmament, 
support of Korean aggression, and, only in the last few weeks, 
encouragement to Communist supporters to refuse to accept the 
ordinary routine army call-up cards. Increasingly familiar—but, 
to many thoughtful and patriotic Italians, increasingly shocking. 
It looks, in fact, as if this might be a purely home-grown revolt, 
and as such the more significant. 
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The fapanese Peace Treaty 

On 14 September 1950 Mr Truman announced that the United 
States Government was once more considering the question of a 
Japanese Peace Treaty, and that Mr Dulles would be contacting 
the twelve other nations in the Far Eastern Commission who were 
principally concerned in the war against Japan. The Americans 
first suggested a preliminary exchange of views on the drafting of a 
treaty in July 1947, but Russian insistence that this was a matter 
for the Council of Foreign Ministers (in this case the United King- 
dom, U.S.S.R., U.S.A., France, and China), and the American 
desire that all the Far Eastern Commission countries should take 
part in discussions, caused a deadlock, and the matter lapsed. In 
the summer of 1949 during a meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers Mr Vyshinsky again suggested that the Council should 
discuss the Japanese Peace Treaty, but the other members con- 
tinued to insist on wider participation. 

The first step taken by the American Government in its new 
moves in the autumn of 1950 was to circulate an exploratory 
memorandum indicating the kind of treaty favoured by the U.S. 
The memorandum was sent to the Far Eastern Commission coun- 
tries and three other Asian countries not yet included in the Com- 
mission. ‘The Russians revealed its contents together with their 
reply on 24 November. 

The memorandum suggested that ‘any or all nations at war with 
Japan’ might, if they wished, be parties to the treaty; that Japan 
should become a member of the United Nations; that Japan should 
recognize an independent Korea and United Nations trusteeship 
under American administration of the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands; 
and that the future status of Formosa, the Pescadores, South 
Sakhalin, and the Kuriles should be decided by the United King- 
dom, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and China, or, if they could reach no 
decision within a year, by the United Nations. On the question of 
security, the United States Government suggested that there 
should be ‘co-operative responsibility between Japanese organs and 
United States and perhaps other forces for the maintenance of 
international peace and security in the Japan area’. Reparations 
should be waived, but the allies should keep Japanese property 
in their territory and be compensated for property lost in Japan. 

The Russians in their reply asked if the Americans were con- 
sidering the possibility of a separate Peace Treaty with Japan in 
contravention of the agreement of 1 January 1942; why new 
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decisions were necessary on the future status of Formosa and the 
Pescadores, since these had been returned to China under the 
Cairo Agreement, and of the Kuriles and South Sakhalin, which 
were transferred to Russia under the Yalta Agreement; and 
similarly, why the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands were being with- 
drawn from Japanese sovereignty. They also asked if a definite 
date would be provided for the withdrawal of occupation forces, 
and if the phrase ‘co-operative responsibility’ presumed the crea- 
tion of Japanese armed forces and General Staffs as well as the 
maintenance of American bases in Japan after the signing of the 
Treaty. Finally, they inquired whether Japan was to be allowed 
freely to develop her ‘peaceful economy’ and whether there had 
been consultation with the Government of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 

The American reply was not handed to the Russians until 28 
December. On the question of the separate Peace, it suggested that 
the Agreement of 1 January 1942 was intended to ensure that all 
parties to it continued the war to the bitter end and did not con- 
cede to any one nation a perpetual right to veto the Peace Treaty. 
The Agreements signed at Cairo, Potsdam, and Yalta were all 
subject to the final peace settlement, and the disposition of For- 
mosa and other territories was not therefore finally settled, nor 
was the status of the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands finally decided, 
since under the Potsdam Agreement Japan was to be limited to the 
four main islands and ‘such minor islands as we determine’. The 
United States Government felt that the state of the world made it 
reasonable for Japan to participate with the United States, and 
perhaps other nations, in arrangements for collective and indivi- 
dual self-defence which ‘could include provision for the stationing 
in Japan of troops of the United States and other nations’. The 
reply ended by pointing out that the discussions were being carried 
out through diplomatic channels and that the U.S. had no diplo- 
matic relations with Communist China, and by expressing the hope 
that the close attention given by Russia to the memorandum signi- 
fied her desire to co-operate in producing a treaty. 

Comments on this memorandum having been received from 
most of the interested Governments (these comments were not 
published), Mr Truman announced on 11 January that a mission 
under Mr John Foster Dulles would go to Japan for talks with 
General MacArthur and Japanese leaders. Before his departure 
Mr Dulles met Mr Malik and explained that the talks would be 
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purely exploratory and preliminary to a further consultation be- 
tween the allied Powers principally concerned. The arrival of Mr 
Dulles’s mission on 25 January caused a flurry of discussions among 
the Japanese political parties on their attitude to allied proposals. 
Their published statement suggested that they felt themselves to 
be in a strong position, and claims included the return to Japan 
of the Kuriles, the Bonin Islands, and Okinawa, the right to 
migrate to the South Seas, and the release of all persons purged 
on the orders of Allied G.H.Q. 

Mr Dulles stayed in Tokyo until 11 February. In a statement 
before leaving he said that ‘a gratifying measure of understanding’ 
had been reached and that the Japanese Government were well 
disposed to the American offer to maintain armed forces in and 
about Japan if they were desired. He outlined a suggested ‘Treaty 
most of the points of which appeared to be similar to those con- 
tained in the American memorandum dated 26 October. The 
Chinese expressed vigorous opposition to the proposed treaty. 
Doubts were also expressed in Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Philippines, who all fear the resurgence of Japanese militarism, 
and on 11 January Mr Spender said that Australia would oppose 
any proposal permitting the unrestricted re-armament of Japan, 
although he agreed that Japan must be allowed ‘some capacity to 
defend herself against Communist aggression’. American aware- 
ness of these doubts was suggested when Mr Dulles, visiting 
Canberra on 15 February for discussions with the Foreign Mini- 
sters of Australia and New Zealand, stated that the present feeling 
in Japan was intensely pacifist and that during his recent visit 
there had been no discussion, official or unofficial, of rearmament. 


The Arab League Seeks a Road 


The autumn half-yearly meeting of the Arab League Council, 
postponed until January on account of the Korean crisis, was con- 
ducted under the shadow of the United Nations Assembly’s 
deliberations which named Communist China as an aggressor. In 
those deliberations Iraq and Lebanon joined Persia, ‘Turkey, and 
Israel in voting for the United States proposals; but Egypt, Syria, 
and the Yemen abstained, and Sa’udi Arabia did not participate. 
The same differences were visible in the Arab League meeting: for 
while no State sympathized with Soviet imperialism, Egypt 
apparently desired a neutrality resolution to stiffen her bargaining 
position in negotiating with Britain, but was opposed by Nuri 
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as-Sa’id, representing Iraq, the most exposed State of the League. 
The resultant compromise resolution failed to give a lead to 
public opinion, and has been described as ‘haggling with the bazaar 
on fire’. Syria’s proposals for closer Arab federation were deferred: 
but it was something that the ex-Mufti’s stage-property ‘govern- 
ment of all Palestine’ was not trundled out this time. 

Instead, without prejudice to the claim for repatriation or com- 
pensation of the refugees, it was decided to encourage their 
resettlement in their present surroundings—a realistic move if a 
belated one, for the United Nations Relief and Works Fund is 
seriously in arrears and there are in Korea millions of more pitiable 
and recent claimants on the world’s charity. Meanwhile Israel— 
where also it is increasingly realized that neutrality in the world 
power-alignment is an illusion, although the country is torn 
between its desperate need for financial support from the West 
and concern for the millions of Jews behind the Iron Curtain— 
has responded at least verbally to this changed Arab attitude. 

There have been hints that British mediation between Israel and 
Jordan, where about half the refugees are living, might be wel- 
comed by Israel. On the other hand, unfriendly incidents have per- 
sisted on the long armistice line: in the last half-year the Israel 
Army has made two small, but provocative, encroachments east 
of the mandatory Palestine-Transjordan boundary, while the 
Arab Legion from time to time obstructs the authorized Israeli 
convoys to Mount Scopus. In these circumstances the Arab League 
continues to envisage the possibility of aggression by Israel, and 
no doubt also of a ‘second front’ against her. While Iraq has now 
signed the League’s collective security pact with a financial 
reservation, Jordan still stands out on five important stipulations, 
including the priority of her alliance with Britain and her un- 
willingness to be committed to any action by a two-thirds majority 
of member-States who might be less directly affected. 

In the wider Middle East field, while Turkey stands firm, Persia 
is an enigma. Her renewal of trade relations with the U.S.S.R. 
by the agreement of last November is in itself unexceptionable; 
but her failure to restrict these relations on the Persian side to 
official trading agencies gives the Soviet agencies opportunities to 
make contacts with Persians outside purely commercial circles. 
The recent Persian propaganda abuse of Britain and the United 
States is to be explained by the fact that for more than a century 
Persia’s policy has constantly oscillated between her two imperial 
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neighbours, Russia and Britain. Since the immediate post-war 
Soviet pressure on her was averted, by a combination of American 
and British support with the able equivocation of Premier Qavam 
us-Saltana (1946-7), Persia has had three years in which to become 
discontented with the volume of royalties she receives from the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (now standing at a minimum of 
{22 million per year) and with the amount of American financial 
aid. Her acceptance of the Soviet overtures is probably intended 
both to relieve economic distress in her northern provinces and to 
induce the United States and the oil company to be more generous. 
The risky feature is that prudence and common sense might be 
submerged by a tactical alliance of the extreme Left with the 
right-wing elements who wish to nationalize the oil company. 











Youth and Politics in the Near East 


THERE is still a good deal of confusion in the minds of many 
people who study, or are interested in, the Middle East. This con- 
fusion is due partly to superficial thinking, partly to the variety of 
coloured spectacles through which that part of the world is often 
viewed. Indeed, the term ‘Middle East’ is in itself vague and mis- 
leading. In this article the writer has in mind primarily the old and 
common designation, the Near East, and, specifically, the Near 
Eastern Arab World. Illustrations will be drawn from the situation 
in Syria and the Lebanon; but their implications could be applied 
in a general way to all the other Arab countries in the Near East. 

Those who see nothing in the Arab Near East but its geography, 
its overland commercial routes, its principal aerodromes, its 
strategic coastline and mountains, and its rich oil fields are making 
a great error. There is a human factor in that area which seems all 
too often to be forgotten. Nearly 40 million human beings live on 
that ‘Bridge of Asia’. Great and swift as the material changes have 
been in different parts of the Near East, no less staggering and 
rapid has been the transformation which has taken place in the 
minds and hearts of the thinking public. And of this thinking 
public, a most important group to study and understand is the 
educated youth—the young men and women with secondary or 
university education. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the most significant element 
in all the changes that have taken place in the Arab world during 
the last fifty years has been the very great increase in the numbers 
of the educated youth. This article is not concerned with the 
history of education in the Near East, but with its consequences. 
But in order to understand the subject the reader should recall 
that Western schools were established in Lebanon as early as the 
seventeenth century, the first school being actually founded in 
1632. The first printing press using Arabic characters was not— 
as is generally believed—the one brought by Napoleon to Egypt 
in 1799. A hundred years earlier a printing press already existed in 
Lebanon, brought originally from Rome. It may be seen to-day 
in the monastery of Mar-Yuhanna, in the village of ’Ain-el- 
Sindiyaneh, near Shweir, in the heart of the Lebanese mountains.’ 


1 Readers may be interested to know that the Department of Oriental Books 
and MSS of the British Museum has two of the Arabic books printed by that 
Press, one in 1753 and the other in 1769. 
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Though statistics may not ‘prove’ anything, they are useful for 
purposes of comparison. According to the 1924 Report of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the League of Nations on 
Syria and Lebanon, the total number of students in that year in 
both countries was 123,576. In 1946, nearly twenty-two years 
later, there were forty-one foreign schools in Syria and 306 in 
Lebanon, and a total student population, in private, Government, 
and foreign schools, of nearly 350,000. Of the three universities 
in these two countries, the Syrian University of Damascus was 
founded in 1923 and is a Government institution, while in Lebanon 
the Université de St Joseph was started by the Jesuits in 1875 and 
the American University of Beirut was established in 1866. These 
three universities have at present a total of about 5,000 students in 
all their schools and departments. Their influence is by no means 
limited to Syria and Lebanon. The American University of Beirut 
had last year a total of 2,550 students belonging to thirty-seven 
different nationalities and twenty-one religious denominations, 
nine non-Christian and twelve Christian, the majority being from 
Near and Middle Eastern countries. Every year several hundred 
young men and women graduate from these universities and go out 
to live in their different cities, towns, and villages. ‘To this number 
must also be added the group of boys and girls who have studied in 
foreign universities abroad, particularly in France, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, and the United States, and whose number is in- 
creasing rapidly. Every year some of them come back with their 
higher degrees and diplomas. 

What goes on in the minds of these young men and women who 
have been exposed for years to Western ideas and some of whom 
have actually lived in a Western society? They are familiar with the 
latest political ideologies, economic doctrines, and scientific 
theories. They have studied the history of ideas from Plato to 
Karl Marx, and the causes of the wars and revolutions that have 
taken place in Europe. Young men and women from the humblest 
villages and hamlets in the Near East have learned about the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, read Shakespeare in their 
literature classes, can quote Rousseau and Voltaire, have discussed 
atomic fission in their physics lectures, and are deeply conscious 
of the role of power politics and the expansion of Europe in their 
own countries. Indeed, they know far more about the history of 
Europe and the Western Powers than the students (and sometimes 
the politicians!) of those countries know about the Near East. 
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This educated class may, broadly speaking, be divided into four 
groups. There is, first, a group which seems to stand apart from the 
other three, and which may be called the ‘technologist group’. Its 
members have specialized in some branch of the physical sciences 
such as chemistry or physics, or have studied a profession such as 
medicine or engineering. They are devotees of science, and think 
that the most important need of the Near East today is in industrial 
and technological fields, in which they acknowledge and accept 
the leadership of the West. They believe that scientific knowledge 
and Western machinery will make their countries healthy, strong, 
and prosperous. On the whole this group is not politically-minded, 
though it talks about politics. It represents a relatively small 
number of the educated class and wants to be left alone to work in 
peace. 

The remaining three groups are greatly disturbed by the impact 
of the West on their minds and on their countries. They live in a 
state of inner tension and conflict arising from a clash between their 
old and new loyalties, with the result that many of them are con- 
fused and cannot think clearly. They are all politically-minded and 
consider themselves good nationalists, though they find it hard to 
agree on one definition as to the meaning of the term ‘nationalism’, 
and especially as to what or who is a ‘good nationalist’. Neverthe- 
less they all stand for their country, whether that country be a 
geographical section of the Near East or ‘the whole of the Arab 
world’, as some of them put it. Among them there is a group which 
may be described as the ‘middle group’, or the group of ‘moder- 
ates’ and ‘reconcilers’. 

This ‘middle group’ realizes that ‘there is much that is good in 
Western civilization; that their own civilization is ill; and that its 
maladies would make it desirable, even did not its weakness make 
it inevitable, that it should be influenced and transformed by the 
West’.! This group wants to blend the two civilizations of Western 
Europe and Near Eastern Islam, ‘to combine’, in their own words, 
‘the best of the East with the best of the West’; they desire to form 
an alloy out of the intellectual heritage of the Western world and 
the Islamic philosophy of the Near East. According to them, the 
teachings of Plato and Aristotle, Kant and Goethe, Rousseau and 
Locke, Newton and Descartes could be combined with the teach- 
ings of Islam and thus create a new leaven in Moslem institutions. 
‘This group is rich in theorists, dreamers, and speculators. They do 


1 Syria and Lebanon, by Albert Hourani (O.U.P., 1946). 
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not seem to have properly understood either Western civilization 

or the spirit of Islam. Outwardly they appear to constitute. only a 
small minority, but in private conversation one finds that their 
number is much greater. However, in the present writer’s experi- 
ence, the majority of thoughtful Arabs do not belong to this group. 
On its extremities at either side stand the ‘Westernized group’ and 
the ‘anti- Westerners’. 

The ‘Westernized group’ has decided to embrace fully and un- 
reservedly the Western way of life, the word ‘Western’ meaning 
specifically Latin or French to those who have received their 
education in French institutions or in France, and British or 
American to those who have studied in Anglo-Saxon schools or 
who have had their education abroad either in Great Britain or in 
the United States. In their admiration for the West they are ‘plus 
royaliste que le roi’. This group is, in a way, an unhappy one. It 
no longer feels at home in its own surroundings and is frequently 
the target of attack by the ‘nationalists’ and especially by the 
chauvinists. At the same time, a member of it is seldom accepted 
as an equal partner in Western society, where he is accused of 
being an imitator. He lives uncomfortably on the margin of two 
worlds. Falling a prey to various emotional complexes, he either 
withdraws into an ivory tower of his own, or, hurt and frustrated, 
he turns round and joins the other extreme as an embittered and 
violent ‘anti-Westerner’. 

Standing at this other extreme is the most disturbed and dis- 
turbing group: the ‘anti-Westerners’. They are in a state of mental 
and spiritual rebellion against any authority, whether ecclesiastical 
or political, that is imposed on them by force. This rebellion has 
been fermenting for many years. On 11 January 1888, the French 
Consul-General in Beirut, Vicomte de Petiteville, wrote to M. 
Flourens, then Minister of Foreign Affairs in Paris: ‘A revolution 
has begun here. The clergy is losing its influence more and more 
every day. It must be admitted that our Colleges are to a certain 
extent the cause of this revolution. The young men who come out 
of them are not as docile under the episcopal crozier as their 
fathers were’. But their main target today is the West. By the West 
they mean primarily Great Britain and France, and very recently 
they have added the United States to their list. Disillusioned, and 
feeling that they have been politically humiliated by the West, 
they reject its role as patron and tutor and want to be treated on a 
footing of equality with it. 
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As far back as 1846, M. A. Barrot, the French Consul-General 
in Egypt, foresaw some such change. Writing to M. Guizot, he 
said: “The close and frequent contact between the East and the 
West cannot but lead to the gradual disappearance of the privil- 
eges which certain nations had reserved for themselves in Oriental 
countries’. These students have read Machiavelli, Faust, and 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Children. They have followed in their 
history lessons the course of the French Revolution and the story 
of the German and Italian unifications. They also know what 
happened to their own countries at the end of the first World 
War. In their resentment of the superiority of the West they have 
come to one conclusion—that that superiority was due to the 
military and economic power of the West and the diabolical in- 
trigues of its politicians. Thus, while admitting its material 
ascendency, they challenge and reject its moral and spiritual 
supremacy. Their goal is to become materially strong and to meet 
the West with its own weapons, since they believe the West has 
respect only for power. They do not always see eye to eye with their 
own Governments. There is an antipathy between them and the 
old order. Some of them want to play the role of heroes and 
saviours, going so far as to ‘refurbish the armour of militant faiths 
with a religious fervour which the Occident has long forgotten’.! 
The sentimentalists among them, moved by memories and 
legends of their history’s past greatness, long to resuscitate it. To 
the present supremacy of the West they oppose that past, and find 
at least some psychological satisfaction in doing so. 

The great danger is that some of the more extreme elements in 
this extremist group are ready to join hands with any ally who 
promises to help them to achieve their goal, the first and negative 
aspect of which is to get rid of every external and internal influence 
or power which prevents them from becoming strong. ‘They often 
quote Churchill’s alleged statement during the last war that if 
necessary he would ally himself with the Devil in order to defeat 
the Nazis. Their dissatisfaction and frustration, coupled with 
youthful enthusiasm and fertile imagination, with wounded pride 
and thwarted ambitions, have led them to join political parties or 
form new ones, to organize or take part in strikes and political 
demonstrations, and in general to throw themselves into any 
movement, constructive or subversive, which holds for them any 
promise of success in their endeavours. Thus they constitute a fer- 


1 Thid. 
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tile soil for political exploitation and have, at times, become—per- 
haps without realizing it—the tools of unscrupulous and self- 
appointed leaders. They know their own history and have read in 
George Antonius’s Arab Awakening that ‘the first organized effort 
in the Arab national movement’ started ‘when five young men 
who had been educated at the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut! 
formed a secret society’. Consequently, another danger is that 
some of these ultra-extremists may be driven underground—as 
indeed evidence suggests may be happening already—and organize 
themselves into secret societies, thus adding to their grandiose plans 
the thrill of adventure and the excitement of living dangerously. 

It was in the midst of this ‘political West’ which at the end of 
the first World War thrust itself forcibly upon the Near East that 
the young educated Easterners had their greatest awakening, an 
awakening which, by the very nature of the unhappy circumstances 
of its birth, was inevitably primarily political and coloured by the 
tortuous, cynical game of power politics. For the first time since the 
Crusades, Jerusalem and the whole coast of what was then known 
as Syria were once more occupied by foreign Christian forces, and 
Christian Powers had in their hands the destiny of the twin historic 
capitals of the once vast and mighty Moslem Empire: Damascus, 
of Umayyad fame, and Baghdad, of Abbasid grandeur. 

At first these young Easterners were jubilant at the liberation of 
their countries from what they called the Turkish yoke. Later they 
became disillusioned and downhearted at the failure of their 
national aspirations and the lack of success which accompanied the 
political experiments which were tried in their lands. They were 
shocked by what appeared to them to be ‘the soulless materialism 
of the West’. As Viscount Grey candidly wrote in his Memoirs, 
Twenty-Five Years, 1892-1916: ‘In the eyes of the East, not only 
was the physical power of Europe weakened, but the moral basis 
of Western ascendancy was shattered. . .’ 

New political systems and philosophies were imported into the 
Near East under the general term of democracy and grafted 
artificially on to a society which was feudal in nature and theo- 
cratic in spirit. The results were not happy, and were often dis- 
appointing. The strain and stress produced by maladjustment and 
by the lack of understanding, and sometimes of appreciation, of the 
new political institutions discredited democracy in the eyes of 
many Easterners. It is too often forgotten that democracy is not an 


‘The American University of Beirut today. 
B 
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article of export, and there is no automatic guarantee that, just 
because it is democracy, it will have to succeed no matter in what 
foreign soil it is planted. 

What is new in the situation in the Near East today is the slow 
but sure realization on the part of many of its educated and en- 
lightened youth that political independence and national sover- 
eignty are not in themselves panaceas for a society that has suffered 
for centuries from many ills which have been essentially non- 
political in nature. These young people are very conscious that not 
all their troubles are caused by external forces and foreign pres- 
sure. They are beginning seriously to find fault with themselves, 
and to realize that their own society is riddled with internal ills 
that have to be remedied first if it is to survive and to grow. They 
believe that the economic and social foundations of that society 
need to be drastically changed if its political awakening is to have 
any meaning and to endure. This change, this awareness of one’s 
own mistakes, of one’s own shortcomings and one’s own moral 
responsibilities, is, in the opinion of the writer, the most hopeful 
sign and the most significant change that has come over the Near 
East since its political awakening in this century. 

But as things are at present the youth of the Near East is suffer- 
ing from lack of a positive and constructive outlet for their 
energies. They find themselves helpless onlookers upon the scene 
of uncertainty and confusion that surrounds them, and are often 
drawn into its very vortex. The result is discouragement and 
despair, but while the reaction of some to this state of despair is 
apathy and complete lack of interest, that of the extremists un- 
fortunately takes the form of violence and nihilism. They blame 
their own leaders for their plight, and the foreign Powers for con- 
tinuous interference in the internal affairs of their countries. They 
have come to the conclusion that nothing but force can be the final 
arbiter of justice. Hence the discovery, a few months ago, by the 
Syrian authorities, of a secret youth organization in the Near East 
with the purpose of ‘saving the Arab world from the political 
chaos into which it has fallen’, by first liberating it from all its 
internal and external enemies and then bringing about its complete 
unification. According to the reported account of the statement 
made by the judge of the military court in Damascus, this secret 
organization was to carry out its plan by intensive propaganda and 
by ‘the use of firearms’, every member being trained in the 
handling of weapons. What is very significant, again according to 
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the findings of the military court, is the fact that this society was 
ganized as recently as the year 1948 by a group of university- 
educated young men. 

The role of the intellectual forces in the Near East is steadily 
becoming greater and more important. Educated young men and 
women there today can no longer be treated as a negligible 
quantity. They have a vitally important part to play not only in 
the political sphere but also in the economic and social reconstruc- 
tion of their countries. They are a great power for good, though if 
mishandled and misdirected their aim may be distorted and their 
energies used for destructive purposes. At present, unfortunately, 
the term ‘agitator’ is often unjustly associated with their name. 
But though they have the defects of their youth and their educa- 
tion, they are a keen, wideawake, and intelligent group and have 
every desire and ability to develop and improve their countries if 
wisely guided and sympathetically understood. Those who are 
critical of the educated youth of the Near East and find it difficult 
to understand its rebellious spirit may find food for thought in 
Lord Brougham’s words: ‘Education makes a people easy to lead 

it difficult to drive; easy to govern but impossible to enslave’. 


Z.N. Z. 


Rearmament Budgets of the North 


Atlantic Powers 


REARMAMENT is beginning to take shape in the Budgets of the 
intries which are parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. Needless 
say, totals expressed in money units cannot be taken as a true 
easure of economic burdens. Nevertheless the money voted, if 
terpreted with proper caution, is an important indicator of 

ministrative intentions. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
\ Note in The World Today for January 1951 pointed out that 
was already a Budget surplus more than sufficient to meet the 
ditional defence expenditure then contemplated. That is no 
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longer so. On 29 January the Prime Minister informed the House 
of Commons that, apart from the stock-piling programme, the 
expenditure on military and civil preparations for defence would 
be in the neighbourhood of £1,300 million for the year to 31 March 
1952, and for the three years to 31 March 1952, 1953, and 1954 
might be as much as {£4,700 million exclusive of stock-piling. The 
latter figure represents an increase of £1,100 million over the 
£3,600 million estimated in his statement of 12 September 1950. 

The {£1,300 million for 1951-2 exceeds by £520 million the 
provision made for defence in the Budget of 1950-1. The surplus 
on that Budget was estimated at £443 million, and, were it to 
continue in 1951-2 at the same rate, it would fail to cover the 
additional expenditure. In 1952-3 and 1953-4 the expenditure 
would average {1,700 million. 

The Prime Minister did not say whether the £4,700 million was 
a net sum after deducting the aid to be received from the United 
States, or whether this aid had to be deducted from it to arrive at 
the net burden on Great Britain. The previous estimate of £3,600 
million was a gross total. 

The total aid to be given by the United States to the countries 
participating under the Mutual Defence Aid Programme is esti- 
mated for the fiscal year 1951-2 at $7,461 million, or {2,660 
million. If Congress appropriates a sum of that order of magnitude, 
whatever share may be allotted to Great Britain would be bound 
to afford considerable support to the Budget as well as to the 
balance of payments. 


UNITED STATES 


The American financial system differs in principle from the 
British. In Great Britain a Parliamentary vote gives authority for 
such expenditure as actually comes in course of payment in the 
financial year. In the United States, on the other hand, Congress 
votes appropriations which authorize commitments entered into, 
without reference to the period of time in which the commitments 
will mature in actual disbursements. An appropriation may there- 
fore authorize expenditure extending over several fiscal years. ‘The 
sum voted by the British Parliament for a financial year represents 
a year’s expenditure, but an appropriation made by the American 
Congress cannot be taken as a measure of the annual rate of 
expenditure contemplated. 

The American Budget message communicated by the President 
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to Congress is an estimate of the expenditure expected to come in 
course of payment in the fiscal year from 1 July to 30 June. It is 
compiled for the information of Congress, as a guide to the financial 
position in which the appropriations (passed or contemplated) will 
put the country, and to the fiscal measures, taxation and borrowing, 
which will be required to make ends meet. 

The Budget message for the fiscal year to 30 June 1952 was sub- 
mitted to Congress on 15 January 1951. The following is a com- 
parison with the estimates for 1950-1 and the actual expenditure 
in 1949-50 (in $ millions): 


Total Military Foreign 
Expenditure Service Aid 


1949-50 40,156 12,303 4,803 
1950-1 47,210 20,994 4,726 
195I- 71,594 41,421 7,461 
But, whereas the estimated disbursements on military services 
for the two years 1950-1 and 1951-2 are thus $62,415 million, the 
ippropriations which will have been made in the course of the two 
years, if the President’s recommendations are carried out, will 
come to $112,000 million. On that supposition there will still be 
$50,000 million to be spent after June 1952. The Budget message 
gives the following particulars of the steps by which this total is 
eing approached (in $ millions): 
Initial appropriation for the year 1950-1 13,300 
Further appropriations, July-December 1950 28,700 
Anticipated in January-June 1951 10,000 


In the year 1951-2 60,000 


112,000 


On 1 December 1950 the President asked for a supplemental 
iefence appropriation of $17,850 million. On 20 December the 
Senate Appropriation Committee increased this sum by $2,000 

llion, and the appropriation finally passed by Congress was 

19,900 million (included in the figure of $28,700 million in the 

above). These sums, it should be mentioned, include stock- 
ling. The expenditure on foreign aid includes both Marshall Aid 

nd military assistance. Of the $7,461 million to be spent in 1951-2, 

great preponderance’, the Budget message says, ‘will go 

tly for the rapid build-up of mutual defence forces. More than 

half . . . will be for procurement of military equipment to be 
hipped from this country to our allies’. Appropriations of 
‘9,700 million will be asked for. 
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Towards the increase of $24,384 million in the total Budget 
expenditure the additional taxes voted in the summer of 1950 
contribute to raise the estimated revenue from $44,512 million 
in 1950-1 to $55,138 million in 1951-2. But that still leaves , 
deficit of $16,500 million. Bills have just been sent to Congress to 
impose taxation calculated to yield $10,000 million, and the Presi- 
dent intends to ask for legislation to yield the balance of $6,500 
million. The decisions both as to the imposition of taxes and as to 
the appropriations contemplated rest with Congress. 


CANADA 


The Government has recently announced a three-year pro- 
gramme with a total expenditure of $5,000 million on defence, 
which would be increased in 1952 if it should prove necessary. Of 
this sum $1,600 million will be spent in 1951-52. This is a con- 
siderably greater amount than the revised estimate of about $667 
million for defence expenditure in 1950-51, which was presented 
to Parliament in September 1950. This total included the original 
estimate of $425 million, an additional $142 million for expendi- 
ture on the armed forces, and approximately $100 million of the 
$300 million appropriation from the Consolidated Revenue Fund J 
for military supplies either for the forces or for other North 
Atlantic treaty countries, to be used over a period of two years. 
The Government announced on 14 January 1951 that it had al- 
ready placed $460 million worth of orders for defence materials, 
of which about $330 million is for aircraft. 

This heavy increase in defence expenditure cannot be achieved 
without some additional taxation and a greater measure of control 
over the allocation and prices of raw materials. Canada has 
already introduced controls over raw materials in short supply, 
and the use of steel for certain purposes has been forbidden. As 
regards non-ferrous materials, arrangements are in force to allo- 
cate these supplies on a voluntary co-operative basis between 
defence and other uses. The Trade Unions are in favour of con- 
sumer price controls in conjunction with price controls imposed on 
raw materials. 

Canada is also incurring commitments for military aid for 
Western Europe, which are included in the $300 million appropria- 
tion of September 1950. It was estimated that about $100 million 
would be used in 1950-51. On 25 October it was announced that 
the Canadian Government had approved the shipment to the 
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Western Powers of armament and equipment for an infantry 
division. Equipment for a further three to four divisions is avail- 
able. Canada has assumed the responsibility for training 3,000 
allied and Canadian airmen each year as a part of her programme 
of direct aid to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


FRANCE 


On the last day of 1950 the French National Assembly voted a 
defence Budget of 740,000 million francs for 1951. The Bill sub- 
sequently ran into difficulties in the Senate, where objections were 
raised as to the proposed methods of financing it by additional 
taxation, and amendments were put forward to the effect that the 
sum should be found through ‘general economies’ rather than 
through extra taxes. However, at its second passage through the 
Assembly on 8 January M. Pleven asked for the rejection of these 
amendments, and obtained a vote of confidence. The rearmament 
plan aims at a target of ten divisions by the end of 1951. 

Of the 740,000 million francs, 385,000 million is to be financed 
by ordinary resources, and 355,000 million by the special re- 

rmament fund. Of this latter, 165,000 million is to be met by new 
taxation, 50,000 million by a new defence loan, and 140,000 
million will be borne by American Aid. Well over a quarter of the 
defence Budget—220,000 million francs—is to be allocated to the 
lefence of the Overseas Territories, and principally to Indo- 
China, the remaining 520,000 million being for Metropolitan France. 
The total defence Budget represents an increase of about 
20,000 million francs over the actual expenditure for the year 
st ended. Throughout 1950 France has been receiving shipments 
farms from the United States under the Military Aid Programme, 
it now French industry will also have to play its part. M. Pleven 
mself hopes, and has been at pains to reassure the Government, 
hat the reconversion of industry involved in the rearmament plans 

ill do no more than deprive Frenchmen of ‘superfluity’, and it 
eems unlikely that any appreciable change in the standard of 

ing will be involved. 

ITALY 


taly is in a rather special position, as under the peace treaty a 
| ceiling is placed to her armed forces—250,000 troops for the 

(including 185,000 combat, service, and overhead personnel 

| 65,000 Carabinieri), 25,000 effectives each for the Navy and 
and definite limitations on types and quantity of 
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weapons, vessels, and aircraft. Though throughout 1950 Italy has 
been receiving arms from the United States under the Military 
Aid Programme, till last autumn expenditure on defence had been 
kept low, and the armed forces were considerably below this ceiling; 
the present total ground strength is estimated at eight divisions. 
Now, however, a three-year programme has been approved, at a 
cost of 250,000 million lire, which aims at bringing the forces up 
to the limits allowed by the peace treaty. An initial contribution, 
within these limits, of three divisions to the European army was 
envisaged, and a target of twelve divisions. 

This new heavy expenditure clashes with the long-term pro- 
gramme of social and economic reforms—notably the ten-year 
plan for the development of the South, and the agrarian reform— 
embarked upon last year. The Italian Government is most anxious 
not to abandon these reforms, and, apart from anything else, for 
political reasons it would plainly be inadvisable to do so. At the 
same time the financing of these schemes, let alone of unex- 
pectedly heavy expenditure on defence, presents a considerable 
problem. It was originally proposed to finance the plan for the 
South—involving an expenditure of 120,000 million lire a year for 
ten years—for the first two years partly through the Interim Aid 
and E.R.P. lire funds and partly through additional indirect 
taxation, while it was hoped that thereafter resources could be 
raised sufficient to cover the remainder of the programme when 
Marshall Aid came to an end. 

Italy is, however, in a strong, indeed almost too strong, position 
in one respect—that of manpower. Throughout the past year 
certain branches of industry, notably the heavy and engineering 
industries, have been working at far below capacity, and workers 
have either been dismissed or retained only on a part-time basis. 
Signor Pella, the Treasury Minister, therefore laid before E.C.A. 
last December a proposal, made with American approval, that 
Italy’s factories should produce war material not only for her own 
needs but also for other North Atlantic Treaty Powers. The 
United States, in approving this plan, has promised to bear a 
proportion of the expense which E.C.A. has recommended might 
amount to some 40 per cent of the total. 


BELGIUM 


According to statements made in the press early this year, 
in 1950 the Belgian ordinary defence Budget amounted to a little 
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wer 6,000 million francs, but this was to rise to 7,073 million 
francs in 1951. Extraordinary budgetary defence expenditure in 
i950 was 2,498 million francs, and the Belgian Parliament will be 
isked to approve 3,700 million for 1951. Aside from these figures 
Parliament will be asked to approve the extra-budgetary purchase 
1 1951 of arms and equipment up to 5,000 million francs. There 
has been some opposition to this increase of burden on the grounds 
that it is too heavy a load for the economy to carry. The total in- 
crease in defence expenditure for 1951 over 1950 would exceed 
7,000 million francs. 


DENMARK, NORWAY, THE NETHERLANDS, AND LUXEMBOURG 


The Danish Budget for 1950 allowed 300 million kroner for 
iefence. The Government has, however, announced that the 1951 
igure will include a military budget of 240,798,000 kroner and a 
naval budget of 91,959,000 kroner, bringing the total to 332,757,000 
kroner. In August 1950 Parliament voted an additional 350 
million kroner to cover armament expenditure for 1951 and 1952. 

In the four years 1946-7 to 1949-50 Norway spent approxi- 
mately 14 milliard kroner on defence. The defence expenditure for 
ig50-51 is estimated at 400 million kroner, with a reasonable 
assurance that this will be augmented in the 1951-52 Budget. A 
vote for armaments expenditure up to 250 million kroner is being 
considered, but this would be spread over two years. 

There are no figures as yet for either Luxembourg or the 
Netherlands. ‘The Dutch Government has experienced some diffi- 
culty in agreeing on the nature and amount of the country’s con- 
ribution to Atlantic Defence. There was considerable opposition 
‘from the Socialists to suggestions of increasing the length of 
military service, and the Government was not able to subscribe 

the views expressed by the military chiefs of staff on what 
xpenditure and mobilization would be feasible. On 24 January 
the Dutch Government resigned (on an issue not connected with 
the rearmament question), and at the time of writing a new Govern- 
ment had not yet been formed. Luxembourg is still considering 
vhat increase in defence expenditure is possible and how it might 
dest be spent. 


THE DANGER OF INFLATION 


The Governments concerned in rearmament are seriously pre- 
ipied with the threat of inflation. In fact on the side of fi- 
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nancial policy that is the dominant consideration. Spending is 
composed of consumption, capital outlay, and Government 
expenditure. If spending exceeds income, inflation quickly results. 
If the whole cost of rearmament is met from taxation, and the tax- 
payers reduce their spending on consumption and on capital out- 
lay by an equivalent amount, the problem is solved. 

It is not certain that the cost will be covered by taxation. In the 
United States that is the President’s declared aim, but Congress 
may refuse to enact the measures by which it would be fulfilled. 
Mr Truman in his Budget message conveyed a warning that ‘even 
a balanced Budget will not of itself serve to keep our economy 
stable during a period of rapidly rising defence expenditures’. The 
inflationary pressure begins to be felt in the bidding for manpower 
and materials, which pushes prices upward, from the time when 
the commitments authorized by the appropriations are embodied 
in actual contracts. The pressure may therefore be better measured 
by the $112,000 million of appropriations than by the $62,000 
million of Budget expenditure in the two years 1950-1 and 1951-2. 
Hence the essential need, the message declares, for ‘other positive 
stabilization measures, including allocations, and credit, price, and 
wage controls’. 

In Great Britain also the menace of inflation is causing serious 
apprehension. Since 1947 policy has demanded Budget surpluses 
sufficient to cover the Government’s own capital outlays. As was 
pointed out in the Note in The World Tcday for January (p. 6), 
taxation is already so heavy that it encroaches on saving, and any 
additional taxes would be met largely by a reduction of the 
amounts saved by the taxpayers. If Great Britain gets a sub- 
stantial share of the military aid from the United States in the year 
1951-2, it may be possible to balance the Budget within the limits 
of a moderate addition to the existing burden of taxation. But the 
main reliance will have to be placed on controls as a safeguard 
again si inflation. 

It should be borne in mind that so long as Great Britain and 
other countries of Western Europe maintain unchanged the rates of 
exchange between their money units and the American dollar, 
any inflationary tendency in the United States will be transmitted 
to them. The British monetary situation is still a long way from 
being adjusted to the new scale of values corresponding to the 
devaluation of the pound from $4-03 to $2-80 in September 1949. 
Any measures taken against inflation are likely to be defeated by 
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the foreign exchange position. In the case of France, a part of the 
money for rearmament is to be raised by a loan of 50,000 million 
francs (equivalent to $700 million). A loan is not necessarily 
inflationary, but, if it is to be free from the taint, the resources 
subscribed to it must be found by a reduction of spending, 
whether on consumption or on capital projects. 


I. D. 


Peru Today 


Impressions of a Recent Visit 


APPROACHING Peru by sea, or from whatever direction by air, one 
has the impression that it consists of high volcanic mountains, a 
formidable mass, with a bare shelf on the Pacific side where noth- 
ing lives unless some river has been made to spread its waters at 
the ocean edge and there is an oasis which, from the air, looks like 
a chessboard pattern of sparse greens distinct against the pale 
brown of the desert. But there also exists within Peruvian territory 
on the eastern side of the Cordillera a region of moist, forested 
slopes and tropical plains which merges with the total complex of 
forests and rivers that becomes the Amazon basin. 
The climate of the coast is decisively affected by the presence of 
|\d-water currents in the Pacific, one of which yields a rich pro- 
vision of microscopic organisms to the appetites of an astonishing 
juantity of fish. These in turn render up their quota to the 
monsters below and the birds above; and the birds finally deposit 
m the islands they inhabit the guano that forms part of the 
untry’s natural wealth. It is a sight to see millions of these birds 
returning at dusk to their islands which vanish under a living 
ithered: quilt and stink to heaven. Every few years some change 
wind and water-temperature brings large-scale disaster by 
ing the fish to quarters where the birds cannot follow them. 
(‘here are now in Peru rather more than 8 million people, of 
ym about half are non-voting Indians of unmixed ancestry who 
veak the Quechuan language and know no Spanish. Most of 
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these live in the highlands, often in bitter conditions. About a 
quarter of the people live on or near the coast, and about a tenth 
in the eastern parts. Below the mountains, at sea-level, stands 
Lima, viceregal, once the seat of Spanish authority, now on the 
whole somewhat shabby, except for the suburbs where villas of 
great amenity and often of distinction stand embowered in trees 
and flowers. It is full of churches with the most dreadfully lifelike 
images, real hair, real eyelashes, one almost thinks real blood. To 
many people Peru seems a sombre country, at whatever level above 
the sea. This may be because the traveller is apt to find himself in 
the capital at a prolonged season of the year when it is clouded over 
and wetted with a fine something that is just less than rain. But 
even twenty miles outside, in sunshine, the mountains seem 
brown, bare, oppressive; beautiful perhaps in some lights and 
aspects, but inhospitable, with nothing on them that would afford 
nourishment to so much as a rat. The snows too are austere; also 
those high, bare downs heaving into cold skies where but a few 
men live tending llamas, pigs, or cattle. 

There can be few more impressive climbs than that by train or 
by road over the Cordillera to the Cerro de Pasco mines: few 
sweeter or more flowery at the lower levels, few more sombre 
when you come into the great gorges and gloomy divisions between 
the hills. You make the pass, inert and somewhat dizzy, at about 
16,000 feet; you have suddenly ali the world before you, long, 
limpid vistas of lake and mountain stretching away toward that 
blue region of river and moist forest. But actually you go down into 
a sort of hell, a town called Oroya. Here among stark and cloud- 
encumbered gorges lies a clutter of sheds and chimneys where 
Indians live in the fumes of smelted minerals with noise of clank- 
ing wagons and shriek of engines. Life would be unendurable here, 
you might think, for the European had not the North Americans 
who run the Cerro de Pasco mines established their welfare centre 
—if one can speak of welfare in such surroundings—with their 
own hotel, club, and golf course, scraped out of the rock. One 
wonders how things were in the times of the conquest, remember- 
ing how easily the Indian of those days succumbed. 

But Peru has to earn a part of her living by this activity. The 
country produces copper, silver, lead, zinc, and other metals, 
together with a quantity of petroleum; and the ore-reduction 
plants and oil refineries are among the most important of its 
industrial establishments. According to the latest figures, mining, 
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chiefly for copper, contributes nearly 8 per cent of the national 
income, although it employs less than 2 per cent of the gainfully- 
occupied population. Mineral products have accounted for nearly 
two-thirds of the total value of Peru’s exports. 

In spite of the importance of its mines and oil wells, and of its 
growing industry, agriculture remains Peru’s most important 
activity. Sugar cane and cotton are grown and exported, though 
much of the latter is now used in the domestic textile industry. 
Sheep are raised and wool is also exported. 

Some 62 per cent of the population are engaged in agriculture, 
which is estimated to produce about 30 per cent of the national 
income. But agriculture often still remains on a primitive level. You 
will still see the small foot-plough, an instrument which is even 
less efficient than the hoe, or the ox-drawn forked stick. The ox 
still treads the corn. Many of the farmers live in country quite 
unsuitable, you would think, for mechanization; they labour in 
soils that would seem unlikely to yield so much as a shrivelled 
potato. You can go many a league without seeing man or llama, 
over huge downs where the wind blows high and cold, until the 
world tilts in the other direction and you sink ledge by ledge into 
a valley with a waterfall, and people raise sad little crops wherever 
there is earth to irrigate or to scratch. Overhead on the steep sides 
of enormous hills rise terraces that were perhaps made in Inca 
times; and by these, by an Inca trail in fact, over great humps and 
shoulders, bleak and windy, you climb to a land of hogs, cattle, 
sheep, and withered men, country not unlike the north of England 
on a huge scale, with stone walls for sheltering and folding, and 
stone huts, and glimpses, unlike the north of England, of snow- 
fields and gleaming peaks a hundred miles off. But after many more 
leagues over dizzy contours, going ever downward through wind- 
ing fissures in the rocks, there are valleys that actually smile, 
valleys between mountains of pink and copper-green where, 
although the other side of the Andes was barely out of winter, 
they are harvesting a pale yellow wheat. You are now in a shallow 
basin about 10,000 feet above sea level, where the town of Huan- 
cayo lies. 

Huancayo is fairly easy of access by railway from Lima, and the 
products of the district are consumed in the capital, whence come 
in exchange the well-to-do to spend week-ends at hotels in a 
neighbourhood that is delightful, if a shade trying to the heart and 
lungs. An official in the town engages in the teaching of scientific 
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method to farmers, in somewhat discouraging conditions, but with 
some success, since the Indian will respond once persuaded by 
successive demonstrations that a thing will pay, though he lacks 
the means or the credit to go very far. In this kind of activity there 
is also much to be seen at Tingo Maria, an agricultural station 
established by the Peruvian Government in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which lies in the sub- 
tropical region beyond the summits of the range. 

Peru, like most other South American countries, though so large- 
ly Indian, pursues an active policy of industrialization. In 1947 nearly 
one-fifth of national income was estimated to have originated 
with manufacturing and handicrafts. According to the 1940 census 
some 15 per cent of the economically active section of the popula- 
tion were engaged in manufacture, though perhaps only about 
2 per cent of them were at work in factories. About 12,000 people 
were engaged in the metallurgical phases of the mining industry 
and in the petroleum fields and refineries; some thousands more 
in public utilities and railways. Before the first World War only a 
small range of goods received tariff protection; but since then the 
scope and incidence of the import duties has been successively 
increased, in a protectionist sense. 

Industry is affected by the usual difficulties, such as a defective 
transport system, insufficient fuel and power, and an under- 
nourished, half-skilled labour force; but plans are in hand for the 
building of new hydro-electric plants and for developing the re- 
sources of the country in respect of coal-mining, irrigation, and 
harbour facilities. Peru has long engaged in the production of 
refined sugar and the processing of her own raw cotton and wool; 
the manufacture of rayon-yarn was begun recently. No doubt the 
spectacular profits made by the textile industries during the second 
World War have contributed to a somewhat exaggerated notion of 
Peru’s industrial progress; but if account is taken of developments 
in other branches of industry, brewing and the processing of 
natural food-products, chemicals, footwear, furniture, paper, glass, 
cement, and so forth, there can be little doubt of a slight upward 
shift in the relative importance of industry in the national economy. 
There is even an attempt to set up an iron and steel industry, using 
hydro-electric power from a plant under construction in the 
Cafion del Pato. The railway repair-shops and those of the mining 
companies already produce nails, wire-netting, and such things; 
and an aeroplane factory in the neighbourhood of Lima repairs one 
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hundred planes a year and assembles fifty more. The Government 
holds a number of monopolies, and intervenes in private enterprise 
through the regulation of prices and standards, and sometimes of 
profits. It has also embarked on an important project in the Santa 
River region, involving hydro-electric development, land irriga- 
tion, and the construction of factories, which is to be financed by 
an additional import duty of 1 per cent. There is a mass of social 
; legislation. The Government has built houses for the working 
classes, and also hospitals, and has established a chain of cheap 
restaurants in Lima and Callao. All this may well lead to a rift 
between the growing urban and still predominantly rural Indian 
population, with industry producing inferior goods and a privi- 
leged working-class growing up behind a tariff. 

As to government and social organization, it is often asked, in 
discussing the Latin American republics, whether democratic 
forms have been attained there or are likely to be. In relation to 
Peru the question is perhaps inappropriate because half the popu- 
lation, the Indians, have not yet been assimilated; or rather, the 
discord, 400 years old, between Indian and Spaniard has not been 
resolved. As has already been said, the country is perhaps more 
Indian than European, although the governing classes are white, 
1 mestizo: there is some slight analogy with our own colonial 
problems. The discord is acute. There are even those who declare 
that as Indians are dangerous they should be kept segregated, 
ineducated, and poor. Others maintain that as they are bound to 
advance and become politically self-conscious they should be 
taught, nourished, and prepared beforehand. Certainly education 

the requisite standard would take a long time, since the start is 
from absolute ignorance, indifference, and negation. An official 
n Huancayo trying to teach science in agriculture said that the 
Indian did not want to eat well, being more interested in the 

juisition of land and his week-end alcohol. Whatever the answer, 

> problem is always there, even at the back of industrial and 
irban questions, since nobody knows whether the Indian, who 

nm conceives a desire to return to his ‘tierra’, would tolerate in- 
lustrial conditions or work well in this field. 

(he Indian of today, wizened, indurated, squalid—though, as 
Peruvians will tell you, ‘muy inteligente’, which seems to mean 

inning rather than intelligent—does not seem to have a political 
r social consciousness, and is thus a kind of remainder from those 

ple whom the Incas organized and governed under a system in 
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which the individual was a mere part of the family and the family 
a mere part of the State, the State having as its chief function to 
maintain production, to distribute surpluses, and to enrich the 
ruler. Without venturing far into this field, where there has already 
been so much research and speculation, one may suggest that this 
is a people descended from half-individuals in whose lives there 
was no call for initiative, imagination, or any such quality, and 
whose identity, or ‘selfsameness’, was destroyed by the Spaniards, 
who changed their whole form of life, their morals, ethics, and 
religion, together with the economic pattern, so that the race, or 
what was left of it when the Europeans had accomplished their 
work of annihilation, lost its idea of itself, such as it had been, 
together perhaps with the power of recovery. This shows itself 
today in an astonishing indifference—at any rate in the highlands 
where most of the Indians are—towards what goes on outside 
their lives, and in resistance to change, as for example, in agri- 
cultural method, a field in which Peruvian Governments have made 
stout efforts. 

It is with all this in mind that we have to consider the process 
of social and political evolution in Peru. When Peru achieved 
independence the practical effect was a shift of power from the 
Spaniards to a new class of white men, or mestizos, who took over 
a number of posts in the Government, the army, and the Church, 
together with the estates and mines from which the wealth of the 
country was derived. Since then the history of the Republic has 
been in a measure the history of this class of interest, an oligarchy 
of landowners, business men, soldiers, priests, and officials, who 
exercise a decisive influence on events and often tend to show 
some preference for strong-man rule, with a variation in choice 
between soldier or civilian according to the problems of the hour. 
This has irivolved the country for a long time ina series of struggles, 
often between military leaders who, when not engaged in war, 
fought one another for various advantages. But now and then there 
emerged statesmen and politicians who made considerable efforts 
to create a democratic system of government, men who had per- 
haps too strong a taste for written constitutions derived from the 
experience of other countries, and not enough sense of practical 
affairs. There were attempts to do away with military rule and to 
devise an electoral system that would replace the coup d'état as 2 
means of effecting changes in the regime. These attempts gave rise 
to some heated debates between the clerical-military elements 01 
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the one hand and, on the other, those liberals who sought to sub- 
due the army-clergy-executive group to the will of the people as 
expressed through a freely elected Congress. 

This period was followed by a time when complex economic 
oroblems came to the fore; and, in the early ’eighties, the War of 
the Pacific broke out. This situation produced a whole series of 
ompetent civilian Presidents and led finally to the emergence of 
an urban working and middle class and to the familiar pattern of 
benevolent dictatorships, popular fronts, appeasement of the 
vorking classes, and the suppression of activities. 

The modern period can be said to have begun in 1919, with 
eleven years of enforced peace, during which President Leguia 
was in charge. It was during this time that a left-wing political 
movement, APRA, began to insert itself and its ideas into the 
minds of a new class of industrial worker. When Leguia fell this 
movement was found to constitute an organized machine capable 
f winning a formidable number of votes when there were elections, 
capable likewise of using assassination and rebellion on the larger 
number of occasions when there were not. It has been said that the 
history of Peru since 1930 consists of a series of attempts to cope 

ith the political and economic problems which the emergence 
f APRA created or emphasized. At the present time, with General 
Odria in power, a period of security for the ruling groups is prob- 
ably in view, no doubt with concessions to the working classes, 
ind in any case, as everywhere in South America, with genuine 
efforts in the midst of troubles to strengthen the economic system. 
(he regime depends, however, to a high degree on the loyalty 
f the armed forces and, though perhaps to a less extent, on the 

operation, not necessarily to be assumed, of the cotton and 
sugar industries, the exporters, the Union Democrata (represent- 

g a group of bankers and industrialists), certain powerful news- 
} naper-owning families, and the Fascist Union Revolucionaria, 

hich still seems faithful to the highly discredited Luis Flores. 

\ brief survey like this can do no more than catch a glimpse of 
the subject. The days of viceregal splendour are gone; the palace 

e a viceroy once entertained his Indian mistress is faded and 
isty; in the harbour of Callao lie no galleons. Peru must struggle, 
ke so many other countries, to retain the market for her traditional 
roducts, sugar, cotton, copper, and to find outlets for new ones. 
vians will discover for themselves that the fruits of industriali- 
are not all sweet. In Peru, as elsewhere in South America, 
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further advances in an economic sense, even in agriculture, can 
only proceed from a due measure of industrial development, of 
which the beginnings are to be seen; but this may well sharpen old 
conflicts and arouse others that are as yet but little foreseen. 
These will need handling. One of Peru’s prominent citizens 
observed to the writer that everything useful was based on force— 
an error that has brought disaster before and will doubtless bring 
it again, 


R. F, 


The Future of West New Guinea 
A Dutch View 


WHEN, in October 1949, the Round Table Conference at The 
Hague reached agreement on the transfer of sovereignty. in 
Indonesia from the Netherlands to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia, one question was left outstanding— 
the fate of the western half of New Guinea, or Irian. At that time 
it was agreed that West New Guinea’s future political status 
should be decided within a year from the date of the transfer of 
sovereignty, which took place on 27 December 1949. In the mean- 
time a Committee on New Guinea was set up, composed of Dutch 
and Indonesian representatives, to examine the question further. 
This Committee, after visiting West New Guinea, met at The 
Hague from 21 June till early August, but no joint opinion was 
reached. The Dutch and Indonesian members produced separate 
reports, which appeared as Parts 2 (Netherlands Section) and 3 
(Indonesian Section) of the Report of the Committee New Guinea 
(Irian) 1950, with Joint Appendices (Part 4). 

A new conference of two Indonesian and Dutch delegations 

‘ See ‘Settlement in Indonesia’, in The World Today, January 1950. 


* Published by the Secretariat of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, The 
Hague, August 1950 
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nominated to reach a definite settlement was held at The Hague 
last December, but ended on 27 December without reaching a 
solution. It was then suggested by the Netherlands that talks 
should be resumed later with the assistance of the U.N. Commis- 
sion for Indonesia or a similar body. In the meantime the status 
quo of Dutch sovereignty continues. 

- Though no agreement has yet been achieved, the Committee’s 
Reports at least provide the first attempt to present on a scientific 
basis the Indonesian and Dutch points of view about West New 
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Guinea. Hitherto the only available data for the Indonesian side 
f the question lay in speeches of President Soekarno and others, 
speeches which strongly influenced the view of the masses in 
Indonesia but which lacked documentation. 
he Netherlands section of the Report points to the desirability 
f maintaining Dutch government and education in West New 
Guinea. This conclusion accords with the prevailing consensus of 
pinion in the Netherlands among experts, politicians, and the 
great majority of the people. Dutch companies with business 
nterests in Indonesia, on the other hand, and also the majority of 
the Dutch Labour Party—an unusual combination—hold the view 
West New Guinea should come under Indonesian sover- 
mty if this cannot be avoided, but they do not wish to start 
h negotiations on the basis of transfer, and the Labour Party 
sires better guarantees for the native interests. Arguing from 
mainly practical and materialist angle, the companies take 
account of the wishes and interests—admittedly still very 
ult to ascertain—of the native population. This ‘big business’ 
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point of view has hitherto not been endorsed by the political 
parties with which business interests are usually associated, nor 
by party newspapers such as the Handelsblad. Public opinion in 
the Netherlands as a whole is anxious to take into consideration 
the wishes of the native population; and it is worth mentioning 
here that Mr Nehru, in his speech at Singapore on 19 July 1950, 
following his visit to Indonesia, also stressed this point, although 
he supported the Indonesian attitude. In a recent interview in 
Paris, published on 18 January 1951, Mr Nehru said: ‘My view is, 
first of all, that this be decided peacefully. Secondly, that the 
decision should largely depend on the good of New Guinea, and 
the good of other countries, whatever they may be, comes next. 
I do not know how far it is possible to consult the people of New 
Guinea; the prime consideration now is that it should be peacefully 
settled by agreement of the parties concerned, the good of the 
people of New Guinea being a major consideration’. 

The present article will be confined to a discussion of the argu- 
ments put forward by the two claimants on the basis of the 
interests and wishes of the native population, and will not attempt 
to deal with the possible internal repercussions which a settle- 
ment might have either in the Netherlands or Indonesia. 

The Indonesian section of the New Guinea Report (J.C.)! 
appears to be less objective, and more influenced by sentiment, 
than the Netherlands section (N-:C.). This has sometimes led to 
one-sidedness in the choice of quotations, with the result that, for 
example, a book or article may be cited in support of pro-In- 
donesian views which in fact takes the opposite standpoint. For 
instance, on p. 64 (J.C.) statements are made concerning the close 
relations said to exist between Tidore (an Indonesian Sultanate in 
the nearby Moluccas) and Irian, in support of which an article by 
the West New Guinea missionary Dr F. C. Kamma is cited. The 
article in question, * however, makes it clear that relations between 
Tidore and Irian have never been satisfactory, and in fact the 
Report of the New Guinea Study Commission? points out (p. 52) 


‘In this article the Indonesian section of the New Guinea Report will be 
referred to as J.C., the Netherlands section as N.C. 

* ‘Relations between Tidore and the Papuan Islands in Legend and History’, 
by Rev. F. C. Kamma, in the monthly review Indonesia, 1948-9, v. Hoeve 
(published in Dutch). 

® Subsequently referred to as N.G.S.C. This Commission, a mixed fact- 
finding Commission of Dutch and Indonesian members, was appointed in 
1948 by the Dutch East Indian Government, to whom it reported in 1949. The 
Report is available in the Ministry of Overseas Territories at The Hague 
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that according to Dr Kamma the Papuans (or inhabitants of West 
New Guinea) nourish a deeply rooted hatred of anything con- 
nected with Tidore. 

Part of the J.C. Report deals with political agreements in 
the past. The Netherlands holds the view that nothing in these 
agreements suggests the necessity for a transfer of sovereignty over 
West New Guinea. In particular, as is clearly stated in the Nether- 
lands section of the Report,! the Linggadjati Agreement was 
signed, on 23 March 1947, only after the Netherlands had explicitly 
stipulated that New Guinea must be able to have a status of its own 
in relation to the Realm and to the United States of Indonesia.? 


EDUCATION 

One of the aspects of administration in West New Guinea where 
the Indonesian section of the Report finds most to criticize is that 
of education. ‘The Report® gives statistics about the number of 
schools and of children attending them. Readers may be puzzled 
by the statement that about 25,000 children attend school, whereas, 
reckoning the total population of West New Guinea at about 
| million,* the number of children might be expected to be about 
120,000. Elsewhere in the same report, however, it is stated that 
only some 216,000 inhabitants have actually been brought under 
idministration.® As the remaining three-quarters of the population 
belong to the nomadic and mountain tribes, it would appear that 
practically all the children who could attend the schools actually 
a ; 
(he contention is that the Dutch administration paid very 
ttle attention to education.’ This statement is not borne out by 
facts. Anyone familiar with the South Pacific area knows that 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries have for decades 
ried on the work of education there, with financial support from 
administrations of these territories. In some cases, such as, for 
mple, the Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, and Australian 
Guinea, the financial aid afforded was very small. In Dutch 
Guinea, on the other hand, the educational work of the 
naries has been under close official supervision ever since 
06, and all costs have been defrayed by the Netherlands Govern- 

fo * Statement by Mr Jonkman, 10 December 1946. 

‘A agait ye somal 14 million for East (Australian) New Guinea. 


, Pp. 20 * More recent estimates put this figure at 267,000. 
105 
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ment. Education by the missionaries has been found to be the best 
method to adopt, for the primitive and superstitious natives 
needed some new creed to replace their original cults when these 
were undermined by instruction and contact with Europeans. 
Later on secular Government schools will be introduced. 


PAPUANS AND THE PRESENT DISPUTE 


The feelings and wishes of the Papuans in relation to the present 
dispute over their country are discussed in the section of the /.C. 
Report called (perhaps somewhat tendentiously) “The Irian 
struggle for freedom’ (pp. 64-72). In the writer’s experience 
visitors to the island gain the impression that the large majority 
of Papuans favour the continuation of Dutch administration. The 
I.C. Report on this subject confines itself to the statement (p. 136) 
that anti-Indonesian demonstrations were encountered at Biak, 
Seroei, Hollandia, Doom, and Sorong;! but the word ‘majority’ 
is nowhere employed there in writing of pro-Indonesian Papuans. 
It is suggested that these are in the majority, but apparently the 
compilers hesitated to say so in black and white. Figures given by 
the pro-Indonesian Papuans themselves only claim that, out of a 
total of some quarter of a million Papuans under Government 
administration, some 5,000 may be in favour of transfer to Indo- 
nesia. 

The J.C. Report also mentions the two legally operating pro- 
Indonesian movements of the post-war years, namely the Komite 
Irian Merdeka (K.1.M.) and the Partet Kemerdekaan Indonesia 
Irian (P.K.1.1.). It omits to mention, however, the point, brought 
out in the N.C. Report, that the K.I.M., in advocating a free New 
Guinea within the framework of Indonesian unity, conducted its 
activities under the guidance of a purely Indonesian committee, 
and that the foremost Papuan who co-operated with the K.I.M. 
had lived for fifteen years on Ambon Island, and could not there- 
fore be regarded as thoroughly representative of his fellow- 
countrymen. The K.I.M. is now practically defunct and was 
more or less replaced by the P.I.D.R.I.S.,? which claimed to have 
800 adherents.* 

The only other pro-Indonesian movement is the P.K.I.1, 

1 In January last similar demonstrations occurred in Hollandia, Manokwari, 
and Sorong, due to the Dutch proposal! to bring New Guinea under the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union. 


® Partei Irian dalem Republik Indonesia Serikat. 
°NC., w Gi. 
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mentioned above, and situated in Seroei, on Japen Island, which 
claims to have 4000 adherents. It is the only one of some importance, 
and was not a spontaneous movement, but was instituted by 
Indonesians such as Dr Ratulangi and other intellectuals who were 
banished to Seroei after the war. The N.C. Report, and neutral 
observers such as Professor Enthoven (quoted later on), all take 
the view that the J.C. Report completely misrepresents the situa- 
tion when it says? that the Dutch ‘could only win a few categories 
of persons’ for the pro-Netherlands group. 


WEST NEW GUINEA AS PART OF INDONESIA 


The Indonesian section of the Report is at pains to stress 
throughout that the aim in view is ‘liberation as an integral part of 
[Indonesian territory’, and freedom for Irian is—as far as the 
writer has been able to ascertain—nowhere mentioned without 
some such qualifying phrase as ‘within the framework of Indones- 
ian unity’. ‘This attitude appears to reflect the view of the Indones- 
ian Government. 

The Dutch argue that Indonesian rule would be uncongenial 
to Papuans because of differences of religion, outlook, culture, and 
racial characteristics. Moreover, were Wes: Irian to come under 
Indonesia there would be no possibility of appeal for international 
protection, as envisaged for similar cases under Article 73 of the 
U.N. Charter: the arrangement would be permanent. Indeed the 
Indonesian section of the New Guinea Commission puts forward 
the view that the question of administration in accordance with 
\rticle 73 simply does not apply to West Irian in relation to 
Indonesia, as the latter regards the Papuans as fellow-countrymen 

her own nationals.* Both the Netherlands and the South 
acific Commission® consider that Article 73 is applicable to West 
New Guinea. 

Though the Indonesians profess to regard the Papuans as 

llow-countrymen, they apparently did not wish to take into con- 

leration their feelings and interests on the subject of their future 
tatus, as can be seen from the following quotation :* 


'., p. 89. But before the war Papuans constantly complained of the 
earing attitude of Indonesians towards them (N.C., p. 35). The writer 
| the same impression when he travelled in West New Guinea in 1948 and 


Article II of the organic Agreement constituting the Commission—see 
e South Pacific Commission’, in The World Today, September 1950. 
Report, Part IV (Joint Appendices), p. 58. 
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The Indonesian group raises objections of principle to asking 
questions on the attachment and the solidarity between the population 
of Irian and the Indonesian people outside Irian. . . The questions 
asked can be given consideration by the Committee (of the I.C. and 
N.C.), provided that it realizes that the replies received to these 
questions cannot influence the establishment of the political status 0; 
Irian. 


The Dutch section of the Report, commenting on the views of the 
Commission’s Indonesian members, states! that ‘the questions 
concerning the interests of the population . . . were considered 
(by them) to be irrelevant’—a term which might prove rather wide 
of the mark in the event of uprisings in West Irian against transfer 
to Indonesian rule. In the Dutch view ‘the population would 
undoubtedly offer resistance against such a transfer’ .* 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PAPUANS 
IN WEST AND EAST NEW GUINEA 

Ethnologists and philologists have long recognized the striking 
analogy between the tribes of Western and Eastern New Guinea, 
and the few Europeans who, like the writer, have visited both parts 
have also been struck by this similarity. The J.C. Report includes 
several maps showing both halves of the island,* and this suggests 
that the compilers of the Report realized the racial similarity be- 
tween them. They do not, however, draw the logical conclusion 
that Eastern New Guinea or North Borneo also belong to Indo- 
nesia, though their accusations of colonialism and the like could 
equally well be applied to the Australian or British administration 
But the J.C. Report claims that the union of Western New Guinea 
with Indonesia would be on a par with union of Western and East- 
ern Germany or of North and South Korea. 

Those who are acquainted with both parts of the country, in- 
cluding the Western Papuans who visited Australian New Guinea 
last spring, are aware that there is in fact little difference betwee: 
them, and that the inhabitants of Australian New Guinea are the 
closest racial relations of the West New Guinea Papuans.‘ The 
resemblance does not, however, extend to Indonesia. The In- 
donesian members of the New Guinea Committee had no first- 


a WC... 7. ® N.C., B. 70. 

3 7.C., maps 2, 5, 8, 9, 10. 

* Nieuw Guinea, edited by Dr W. C. Klein (3 vols., Amsterdam, De Buss) 
1935-8), gives data on the similarity of Western and Eastern New Guinea 11 
nearly every chapter. 
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hand knowledge of the Australian half of the country, which they 
never visited, confining their two-weeks’ stay to Western New 
Guinea. 


RELIGION, AND THE EASTWARD TREND 

Christianity has made considerable headway in New Guinea, 
and this affords one of the main reasons for the pro-Dutch views 
f West Papuans. Greater emphasis might have been laid on this 
point in the Netherlands section of the Report. The Indonesian 
section, however, ignores it altogether; it states! that there are 
10,000 Mohammedans in West Irian,? but in speaking of the 
Missions it gives no figures for the very much larger number of 
Christians who come within the scope of the Dutch Administra- 
tion. 


There are, in fact, according to recent estimates, some 110,000 
baptized Protestants in West Irian, and some tens of thousands who, 
though unbaptized, belong to Christian families. There are also 
20,000 baptized and 10,000 unbaptized Roman Catholics, accord- 
ing to estimates of October 1949. Later estimates suggest higher 
figures.* Thus the total number of Christians is at least 160,000, 


as against 15,000 Mohammedans at the most. It will therefore be 
seen that New Guinea differs from Indonesia in religion, as well 
as in race and culture, and it may be argued that these differences 
will — New Guinea to turn in the future more and more to- 
wards Christian Melanesia, and to the Pacific, with which it has 
n every respect much greater affinities than with Asia. 
(he Dutch missionaries are very popular in West New Guinea. 
Were the country to be transferred to Indonesia they might be 
mpelled to withdraw, as was the case last autumn in Eastern 
donesia, when a remarkable exodus of Dutchmen took place, 
cluding the most moderate and progressive among them, mostly 
sa result of extreme nationalistic feelings. 

('ransfer to Indonesia would therefore seem to be contrary to 
wishes and interests of a very considerable proportion of the 
ilation, who protest against such a transfer without their con- 
and say that they are treated like merchandise*. On the other 


105 
, P. 17 says ‘not more than 15,000’. 
V.C., p. 17, quotes some 160,000 Christians, i.e. 115,000 Protestants and 
Catholics. These figures relate to the beginning of 1950 and were supplied 


he joint Commission during their visit to New Guinea. 
ndices 23 
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hand, were West New Guinea to remain under Dutch Govern- 
ment as a non-self-governing territory, like Australian New 
Guinea, in accordance with the spirit of Article 73 of the U.N. 
Charter, that status could always be revised, if necessary under 
U.N. auspices, in the direction of improving the situation of the 
native population. It might then be possible, with better transport 
facilities and closer contacts between the two parts of the country, 
to introduce greater conformity between the Dutch and Australian 
administrations, and greater co-operation, through frequent dis- 
cussions between the Netherlands and Australia, in the work of 
all the public services. 


POSSIBILITY OF A CONDOMINIUM 


A condominium, or administration carried on jointly by the 
Netherlands and Indonesia, has sometimes been suggested in the 
past as a possible solution of the problem.! Recent experience sug- 
gests, however, that co-operation between the two countries would 
be extremely difficult, and constant friction would only further 
retard the work of administration. Nevertheless, a Dutch writer, 
Professor K. L. J. Enthoven, known for his impartiality and 
understanding of the Indonesian standpoint, has recently put 
forward a plea for a solution on the lines of a condominium.? In 
his view, there is ‘little uncertainty about the wishes of the autoch- 
thonous population’, who would prefer to remain under Dutch 
supervision until the constitution of an Irian State in the future. 
In no case, he considers, are the Indonesians desired by them as 
administrators; if need be, the Australians would be preferable. 

Professor Enthoven goes on to argue the inadvisability of placing 
West New Guinea under a government which lacks the sympathy 
of a large proportion of the more advanced native inhabitants. For 
the present, too, a plebiscite, or democratic expression of the will 
of the people, would seem to be impracticable. He therefore sug- 
gests that the Netherlands, as the present administering Power, 
should request the United Nations to assume the role of administer- 
ing authority, in accordance with Chapter XII, Articles 77 (1c) 
and 81 (last four words) of the Charter. The United Nations should 
then call upon both the Dutch and Indonesians to carry out this 

‘e.g. by Dr W. C. Klein, in his Nieuw Guinea Problemen, 1949 (The Hague, 
van Stockum). 

*In an article on the future of New Guinea, in the November 1950 issue of 


Socialisme en Democratie, a monthly review published by the Dutch Labour 
Party. 
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task jointly under the neutral supervision of the United Nations 
and in conformity with U.N. instructions. 

[here is much to be said for the first part of this proposal. Ad- 
ministration under U.N. supervision, wherein, incidentally, the 
young East Asian States could exercise their influence, would 
go far to counter suspicions of a continued ‘colonial government’ 
in West New Guinea. To most sections of Dutch opinion, how- 
ever, Professor Enthoven’s arguments for a kind of condominium, 
and his fears of continued Dutch ‘colonialism’, appear unconvinc- 
ing. He utters a warning that U.N. trusteeship ‘should not become 
a means to continue the status quo’; but his assumptions regarding 
Dutch motives may be questioned in view of the considerable 
sums—representing over twenty times the pre-war annual expen- 
diture—which the Netherlands Government has spent on West 
New Guinea since the war, and will have to spend for many years 

) come should the country remain under its administration. It 
may also be mentioned here that a new Dutch New Guinea Act 
was drafted in December 1949, and is now being applied pro- 
visionally, which resembles in some important features the post- 
war Papua-New Guinea Act of the Socialist Australian Govern- 
ment. 

The Netherlands Minister for Overseas Territories, speaking in 
the Netherlands Parliament on 20 June 1950, expressed the 
Government’s view on the subject when he said that the Nether- 
lands wants ‘to bring the people of New Guinea to such a degree of 
cultural, social, and political maturity that it will soon be able to 
take its fate in its own hands and to govern itself. As soon as the 
Netherlands has brought the people of New Guinea so far, this 

ple shall be able to determine its political status itself, in com- 
plete freedom’ .! 

lo conclude this discussion of compromise suggestions, men- 

must also be made of the two proposals put forward by the 
Dutch on 27 December 1950, at the final session of the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Conference at The Hague. These were for, first, 
creation of a Netherlands-Indonesian Council for West New 

€ most recent document concerning the New Guinea negotiations of 

er 1950 is the note of the Netherlands Government laid by Minister van 

eveen before the House of Representatives (Second Chamber) on 

y, in which it is stated (p. 2), apparently as a result of verbal discussions, 
Indonesia holds the view that the inhabitants of New Guinea are not en- 


to an ‘independent right of self-determination, but that this right has to be 
sed by the Indonesian people as a whole, of which the Papuan people 
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Guinea, leaving sovereignty in Dutch hands until such time as the 
people were politically capable of deciding their own future; and, 
secondly, that sovereignty should be delegated to the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union with a continuance of Netherlands 
administration. Both were rejected—fortunately, in the present 
writer’s view.' As a Papuan expressed it in recent conversation, 
“We do not want to be educated by two quarrelling parents’. 

On the other hand, it would be highly desirable if the In- 
donesians withdrew their refusal to reply to the Dutch proposal, 
also of 27 December, to continue negotiations with the assistance 
of the U.N. Commission for Indonesia or some other similar body. 
But this seems hopeless, for the Indonesian Government declared 
in Parliament (g January 1951) that any discussions with a third 
party must also be based on transfer of sovereignty.* 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EAST INDONESIA 
SINCE THE TRANSFER OF SOVEREIGNTY 

It is perhaps relevant, in a discussion of the possibilities of the 
future education of Papuans by Indonesians, to consider how mat- 
ters have progressed in East Indonesia since the transfer of sover- 
eignty. 

Take, for example, the question of public health, a matter of 
great importance for the progress of native peoples. It might be 
expected that public health work in East Indonesia would have 
suffered less than some other departments after the transfer of 
sovereignty, as the Indonesians have really excelled in the past in 
producing efficient qualified doctors. But the picture proves on 
examination to be not a very favourable one. In the Moluccas, for 
example, there were before the war eighteen qualified doctors— 
including mission doctors—working under the Government, 
whereas now there are only nine.* This situation is due not only to 
a shortage of doctors but also to the unwillingness of Indonesian 
doctors to work in remote outposts, where the life is lonely and 
private practice out of the question. They simply refuse to transfer 
to such posts, and discipline in the health service is not strong 
enough to compel them to go. 

A similar falling-off in efficiency has been observable in the 


agricultural services, where Indonesian agricultural assistants have ] 


1 Already in the J.C. report (pp. 86 and 87) a condominium was flatly refused 

* Bulletin of the Information Service of the High Commissioner for Indonesia 
The Hague, 16 January 1951. 

* Figures for the middle of 1950 
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been promoted to be agricultural officers, whereas Dutch experts 
have been reduced to the rank of ‘advisers’ and in some instances— 
for example at Macassar, the main centre of agricultural research 
work—have been compelled to leave. The Indonesian agricultural 
officials in East Indonesia lack university training and at present 
have not the necessary experience to enable them to handle the 
more difficult problems of organization, irrigation, crop rotation, 
and research. 

[It is, of course, possible that efficiency in the various economic 
ind social governmental services in East Indonesia will improve 
time goes on. When the Indonesian Government is more 
thoroughly established, and has a stronger hold on the country and 
is officials, refusals to go to remote outposts such as the Moluccas 
may become less frequent. For the time being, it would seem that 
the attachment of West New Guinea to Indonesia would only add 

) that Government’s administrative problems. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE FUTURE 


West New Guinea is now the only remaining Dutch territory 
n this region, and as such would in the future have complete 


priority in obtaining personnel and material needs. The Dutch 
ficials in New Guinea go there of their own free choice. At the 
resent time, and since the transfer of sovereignty in Indonesia, 
e Dutch New Guinea Government services for public health, 
griculture, public works, etc. have made considerable progress by 
mparison with the pre-war situation, in spite of the devastation 
nd disorganization caused by the war. 
if a stable government under the Netherlands could be estab- 
shed in West New Guinea, this would give confidence to Dutch 
nd foreign capital, the latter possibly also taking the form of tech- 
il or financial assistance for economic development through 
e United Nations and U.N. specialized agencies. This would be 
itly to the advantage of the native population, who would, 
reover, as has already been mentioned, enjoy the protection of 
le 73 of the Charter and would eventually be able to choose 
own status; whereas without the possibility of applying 
U.N. assistance, West New Guinea, included in Indonesia, 
iid never hope to be more than a non-self-governing territory, 
ven the lower degree of education of most of its inhabitants as 
mpared with that of Indonesians. 
(he Indonesian seven-point proposals put forward by Mr 
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Mohammed Roem on 13 December, during The Hague conference, 
might at first seem to suggest a way out of the impasse. These 
suggested: 


(1) recognition by Indonesia of the Netherlands’ existing rights and 
concessions in the area, with special consideration to the Dutch in 
granting new concessions and in capital investments; (2) special 
attention to be paid to Dutch interests in exploitation and development 
of mineral riches and forestry; (3) Dutch personnel to be used in the 
administration with guaranteed pensions; (4) freedom of immigration 
for Dutch citizens and provision of necessary Indonesian labour; (5) the 
inclusion of Western New Guinea in the Indonesian transport and com- 
munications system with acknowledgement of existing concessiors; (6) 
guarantees of religious freedom for all and for missions’ humanitarian 
activities, if necessary with the support of the Indonesian Government 
for the latter; (7) ‘democratization’ of the administration with autonomy 
for the people and a share in government and the establishment of their 
own representative body. 

Closer examination of these proposals', however, suggests that 
those of points 1, 2, 5, and 6 had been included in the Round Table 
Conference agreement and were therefore superfluous, whilst the 
whole question of finance is left in the air. Point 6 indicates that the 
vital subsidy which the missions now receive might be suspended 
by the Indonesians. It is not clear from Mr Roem’s statement 


whether Indonesia would be prepared to pay all future administra- 
tion expenses. On the other hand, the Dutch Parliament cannot 
be expected to vote the necessary annual grants without some very 
definite safeguard that Dutch administrators will have all the 
necessary authority—as would be the case under Dutch sover- 
eignty—to make the best use of these grants. 


wW.Cc.h 


1 Even the Dutch Labour Party does not regard them as a possible basis for 
negotiation. 








